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describes the extreme oligarchs as radicals, though he constantly refers 
to the extreme democrats as radical. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the limitations of space are partially 
responsible for his deferring the treatment of the "geistige Kampfe" to 
the next volume. Certainly the Sicilian expedition and the revolution of 
the "Four Hundred" are much more intelligible if preceded by a discus- 
sion of the intellectual life of the period. An excellent feature of the 
work is the constant endeavor to keep before the reader the antecedents 
and personalities of even the less important public men. 

In a work of such magnitude it is inevitable that each reader should 
find views that he cannot accept but it is beyond the scope of this review 
to record such dissents. In the matter of citing authorities Busolt is 
particularly generous and this volume, like its predecessors, will be the 
indispensable companion of all students of Greek history. 

R. J. Bonner 

The University op Chicago 



Demosthenes und Anaximenes: eine Untersuchung. Von WiL- 
helm Nitsche, Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1906. 
Pp. 111. M. 2. 

This important treatise opens with a brief statement in regard to 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, the variety and character of his literary 
activity, his relations to the Macedonian court, the peculiar history of his 
writings. It was long supposed that these existed only in fragments; 
then largely through the penetration of Spengel his Rhetoric was found 
classed as a work of Aristotle and apparently preserved through this error, 
and now again according to Nitsche Anaximenes regains his own from 
another source. The recently discovered commentary of Didymus upon 
Demosthenes has furnished much new evidence upon the relations of 
Demosthenes and Anaximenes and apparently gives good ground for the 
main contention of Nitsche's monograph, that Anaximenes is the real 
author of some of the works now included among the writings of the 
great orator. Several orations under the name of Demosthenes have long 
been regarded as spurious, some even from ancient times. Schaefer, some 
years ago, recognized that at least two of these were by the same author, 
but the identity of this orator remained unknown. Through the evidence 
presented by the Didymus commentary, supplemented by minute exami- 
nation of the orations themselves, Nitsche seems to prove that Anaximenes 
is the author of the fourth Philippic, the irpos tyjv imoroktpr rrp/ <£iAxWov 
and the irtpl (mra£e<os. How did these speeches of Anaximenes become 
incorporated among the genuine orations of Demosthenes? Nitsche 
believes that Demosthenes' nephew Demochares soon after Demosthenes' 
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death gave to his friend Anaximenes the task of making a new and com- 
plete publication of the works of Demosthenes. This publication of his 
works was prompted largely by the desire to arouse new interest in the 
cause which Demosthenes had defended. As assistance toward this end 
Anaximenes, the master of imitation, composed and inserted three new 
orations, a pious fraud and one easy to accomplish in those uncritical 
times. The wpooifua. are also the work of Anaximenes. Swoboda had 
already proved that they were not composed by Demosthenes. With the 
help of the Didymus commentary, says Nitsche, we know the author. The 
proof is less obvious in the case of the letters, but the hand of Anaximenes 
can be seen in these, and also elsewhere, e. g., the first speech against 
Aristogiton. The treatise closes with a brief reference to the new edition 
of Anaximenes' works by Wendland (1905), and to Rehdantz's Philippics 
of Demosthenes recently re-edited by Blass. 

Theodore C. Burgess 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Peoria, Illinois 



The Menexenus of Plato. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by J. A. Shawyee, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxi+49. $0.50. 

This little book reproduces Burnet's Oxford text of the Menexenus, 
adding a brightly written Introduction, in which the editor treats briefly 
of such matters as the occasion of the dialogue, its authenticity, the 
nature of the \dyos «riTa</>ios, its relation to history, and (summarizing 
Jebb) the growth of oratory and rhetoric; and concludes with brief notes 
following the text. There is no Index to text or notes, but the edition 
will serve the purposes of the student who desires to give the dialogue a 
hasty reading. Most of the errors noted in a rapid perusal have already 
been specified (by Professor Newhall, Class. Jour. II. 318) and need not 
be enumerated here. In his note on 238 e the editor says: "Plato wrote 
indifferently to oo-tov k<u ft,rj and to oo-iov kcu to prj. Cf. Euthyphro 9 c, 
12 e." This might lead the student to conclude that instances of the 
latter usage were frequent; in fact they are rare. An interesting dis- 
cussion of 238 c d, which corrects Shawyer's note ad loc, is to be found 
in Hirzel's Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, p. 264, note. The editor 
appears not to have read Wendland's "Die Tendenz des platonischen 
Menexenus," Hermes XXXVI, and Trendelenburg's ErlHuterungen zu 
Platos Menexenus (Berlin, 1905); but his book will doubtless be cordially 
welcomed by American teachers of Greek. 

W. A. Heidel 

Wesleyan University 



